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to follow the most hackneyed precedent in such natters. For 
certain abstract laws of beauty, impossible to formulate, but 
yet not so elusive as to escape any trained eye, must needs be 
observed in a new departure. The joy in ugliness for its own 
sake is often merely the inevitable and not unhealthy reaction 
from a surfeit of pretty but feeble art, but, whether in Japanese 
art or in the last modern departure, a new thing is also beau- 
tiful, so surely do you find that its originality is not. so far off 
the few types that have been clothed in new manner with each 
successive period in art. 

The cherubs' heads were designed as part of the decoration 
of a wooden pulpit. The angels kneeling at either side of a 
shield is the highest panel of the altar-piece of the Church of 
St. Clare (R. C), Liver- 
pool. This reredos 
has five paintings and 
eight colored panels in 
relief, the one we il- 
lustrate being fifteen 
feet from the ground. 

To bring sculpture 
into harmony with the 
surroundings of mod- 
ern life is a worthy 
enterprise, and since, 
as the laws of evolution 
exist, the natural pro- 
gression is from Final 1 
to great, it is, perhaps, 
the most hopeful sign 
of the art to-day that 
it does not disdain to 
consider the lesser 
branches ; and in me- 
dallion?, mural tablets, 
small bronzes, and 
busts decoratively 
treated, is able to de 
part from the models 
of classic art and the 
Renaissance, and yet 
keep faithful to the 
spirit of the past. 




DECORATING 

WALL 
HANGINGS.— II. 

By Ebbon. 

NOW take flock pa- 
per in the plain 
or undecorated 
state and imagine a 
ceiling has been paper- 
ed with it, and ready 
for decorating. Of 
course it will need siz- 
ing. This appears a 
very simple process to 
many, no doubt; but 
those who have not 
had the opportunity 

of doing any (and there are a great many in the present genera- 
tion of painters and so-called decorators), and make their first 
attempt, will soon find that it is not such an easy matter after 
all. The size will froth or saponify, and ciss off the flock. The 
cissing or frothing can easily be remedied by adding a little 
boiled oil, turps or spirit. I have always found naphtha the 
best ; it is more volatile, and this property causes it to dry or 
evaporate much sooner than oil or turps, without leaving any 
residue of a greasy nature behind it. 

To do the sizing more expeditiously, try a very ordinary shoe 
brush (a polishing one for choice). Try this and work with the pat- 
tern. Those who have not done so before will find that the work can 
be done much easier, with more satisfaction and at half the cost. 
It will also be found that by using the same kind of brushes 
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the painting does not become such a laborious and costly pro- 
cess as it usually does when a pound brush is used. This 
method always requires a lot of hitting in. (I may here warn 
those who are afraid of dirtying their fingers not to try shoe 
brushes.) Of course it is well understood that work cannot be 
laid off with a shoe brush, so the strippler must be used. As 
this is always the case when flocks have to be painted there is 
no extra labor entailed on that account. On one occasion, a few 
years back, a dome ceiling, a small one, was papered with one of 
Graves 1 flocks, and a man was sent to size it and prepare it for 
decorating. There was only room for one man on the scaffold, 
owing to the formation of the dome, and as Jones had it all to 
himself, having been sent to the job after breakfast, dinner 

time came and still 
Jones had not finished 
his sizing. Poor Jones 
had been sizing double 
flock with a new stock 
brush. 

We will consider 
our flock ready for 
decorating, and that 
it has received one or 
two coats of color, as 
the ease may be. I 
think rolling, in all 
cases, the most satis- 
factory, as when this 
is done futher detail 
can be put in by pick- 
ing out, gilding or 
bronzing certain por- 
tions of the ornaments. 
I also am of the opinion 
that it is a great mis- 
take to roll the relief 
in a color darker than 
the ground, although 
it is frequently done, 
as by so doing you 
knock the raised parts 
back, instead of bring- 
ing them forward, as 
must naturally' be the 
case if lighter than the 
ground. 

Flocks do not lend 
themselves happily for 
producing scumbled or 
wiped -off effects, the 
relief being too rough 
or granulated, holding 
the color too much. 
However, this is in 
some instances an ad- 
vantage, for instance, 
when used for a dado, 
and a dark effect is 
wanted, I have seen 
some very successful 
and high-class jobs 
turned out, done as 
f 0II0W8 : Ground your 
walls or ceilings with, 
say, a bright yellow 
color made with No. 2 chrome. Of course, this must be to 
shade required. Then roll the relief with the same color, light- 
ened out so as to show a good contrast. Then when quite 
dry and hard, and there is no fear of any working up, make a 
flat, a very pale blue. Take care that it is laid on evenly and 
well stippled. Then you will have a very subdued lavender or 
gray, considerably more agreeable and pleasing than if it had 
been done in an opaque color. This method of getting rich 
and transparent effects more particularly applies to various 
greens, peacock blues, maroons, turkey reds, etc. A great deal 
depends upon experience in getting a good and satisfactory job. 
Much can be said about flocks and what can be done with 
them, but, being such old friends, every one is acquainted with 
and knows how to make the most of them. 



Bronzes are very desirable decorative materials, and perhaps 
it may be of some use to mention a few of the best and those 
that are of most use to the decorator. Pale gold is a very fine 
and useful bronze, being as near deep gold leaf as possible. 
Rich gold is more like lemon gold, but I do not find it as dur- 
able as the pale gold. Then again, there is rich pale gold, 
which will be found very useful, as will also citron and copper, 
and if proper attention is given to the methods of use, they will 
stand for years. Of course, if apiece of the material in question 
has to be scumbled in oil after bronzing, there is no need to 
use the above-mentioned expensive bronzes, for a cheaper quality 
will answer as well, but care must be taken to thoroughly pro- 
tect them, as the cheap kinds are very fugitive, turning black 
in a very short time when not scumbled and protected ; the 
better quality being reserved for picking out, etc. These must 
also be protected by being varnished or lacquered. It is absurd 
for any one to pretend to palm off any medium that will stand 
long without some protection applied after the bronze is dry. 
I dare make the assertion that not one in a hundred knows the 
difference between a hand-made bronze or a precipitated one, 
to say nothing about what bronze really is. and how manufac- 
tured. I may mention here that some sis years back I did 
some plaques in gold bronze and silver flora, scumbled to imi- 
tate old silver. These plaques remained in an outside position, 
exposed to all weathers, for four years, and with a southern 
aspect, being taken down only through the wood framing on 
which they were fixed 
giving way. At that 
time— six years back — 
aluminum was not in 
general use, being too 
expensive, or I should 
not have used the sil- 
ver flora- A very fiDe 
quality aluminum can 
be had for about $2 50 
per pound. This may 
appear a little expen- 
sive at first glance, but 
it is not so. Alumin- 
um being of a very 
light nature, one ounce 
packet will be found 
sufficient to bronze 
twelve yards of lin- 
crusta if done with 
care. It generally takes 
two ounces of other 
bronzes to do the same 
quantity. Of course, 
the heavier and wider 
the material, the more 
bronze it will take. A 
very good way to use 

bronzes effectually, and make sure of a substantial job, par- 
ticularly for dados, or when hard wear is expected, is as follows : 
First bronze the material, as before described ; put in parts 
with stains to suit, then lay in with a scumble made with 
black japan and a little crimson lake ; then wipe off, and when 
dry go all over again with the same scumble, thinned out, but 
do not wipe off in this case. If a good gloss is required, add 
some varnish to the above. These processes must be done very 
quickly indeed, as the japan sets very soon, and if allowed to 
get the least bit tacky it cannot he wiped even. An oil scumble 
can be used if preferred, instead of the japan. It will be found 
much easier to work, but the effect is not so good, the black 
that must be used in the oil scumble being too opaque, whereap, 
the japan is of a deep golden hue when laid on the bronze or 
metal. There is just one little- matter probably worth mention- 
ing, and that is how and what to do with lincrusta plaques. 
Very fine effects can be got by treating them with tin foil of 
different shades. Plaques done as described aTe mostly useful 
for cabinets, saloon carriages, &c, &e. They will also take an 
electro deposit very well indeed, some done a few years back 
having all the natural appearance of Florentine and Venetian 
bronze. These plaques look very well done in Delia Robbia ware, 
which is a very simple process. The chief difficulty is in getting 
the right shade of colors and gloss. This also applies to ma- 
jolicas and all ceramic effects, which, I presume, every decorator 
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knows something about. 

The most useful bronzes for decorators are pigeon, light 
blue, moss green, Russian green, sea green, and fire copper, A 
very nice shade can be got by carefully mixing pigeon with 
silver flora. All these bronzes must be thoroughly protected or 
they will not stand. I have some in my possession that have 
been done four years, and are as bright as when first done. A 
mixture of half japanners and copal varnish will be found more 
suitable for these bronzes than pure japanners, but the size 
must not then stand as long as usually allowed for other bronzes, 
as these patent ones are better if the size has a moist tack. 
When bronzing, perchance the gold size will cause the bronze to 
appear a little dull, but no fear need be entertained on that 
account, as in drying they return to the original color. If the 
same care and precaution is taken with these bronzes, there is 
no more risk than in using ordinary ones, but in all cases never 
attempt to lacquer over them until quite hard, and on no ac- 
count varnish them, if you do they become dull and lustreless. 
One of the principal causes of bronze turning black is foul 
air, being exposed to draughts, etc., the sulphur emitted from 
gas when burning, dampness, and many other causes not gen- 
erally known. I daresay it has often been noticed that if a 
member of a cornice is run in with bronze, the parts above the 
windows and doors will be the first to turn. If we take the 
trouble to thoroughly examine them we s-hall find [a thin de- 
posit of some matter. Now take a piece of wool dipped in 

ammonia, and just 
wipe a portion with 
it, and we shall find 
that the discoloration 
ean be wiped away, 
leaving the bronze as 
bright as when first 
applied. This only ap- 
plies to the best 
bronzes, and they must 
have been properly 
protected. Some very 
simple experiments 
can be tried as follows : 
Bronze a piece of ma- 
terial and cut some 
slips, tack some near 
a dining-room door, so 
that the air currents 
strike it ; also near a 
street door, kitchen, 
w.c. or lavatory, and it 
will be found that the 
foul air currents will 
be plainly seen after a 
few days by certain 
wavy lines shown on 
the bronze, this deep- 
ening day by day, gradually turning black. As before stated, all 
this can be avoided by giving attention to the processes before de- 
scribed, and using the best bronzes, and even then, should a little 
discoloration take place on the parts mentioned, do not condemn 
the bronze before first trying to remove the deposit as described. 



NEW WALL-PAPERS. GEORGE HALBERT. 

^ HE fame of George Halbert, the Brook- 
lyn decorator, is by no means confined 
to that city, but is spread all over the 
United States. He has certainly done 
more than any other man in his own 
city to elevate the standard of decor- 
ative art and enrich its people with 
all the refinements of form and color 
possible to the modern decorator. But 
more than this, he is a manufacturer 
of decorative materials that are known 
and appreciated by decorators every- 
where. Being a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, as well as a consummate master 
of his profession, it need hardly be 
said that his lengthy career in Brooklyn has proved a financial 
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